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H. E. NAIAB SALAR JDHG’S SPEECHES. 


Na wAB Salab J ung, in reply to an address presented 
to him at Aligarh on October 18, 1884, said: — 

If I were to arrogate all the kind things which you have 
said of me, I should be vain indeed. What you have said is 
out of your friendship for me, and I need not assure you how 
much I value it. You speak of the decline of the Mahomedana 
and their fortunes. Gentlemen, it is a sad story ; but it is we 
ourselves who are mainly responsible for it ; and the remedy 
you have devised is the only one for the evils which have come 
upon us. I quite agree with you that it is only the order and 
good government of the British Power that have made the 
success of schemes such as you name possible in India. It is 
then our duty to be grateful to those who have enabled us to 
benefit ourselves and thus improve our condition. The work 
you have undertaken is one that cannot fail to have friends 
and supporters among all classes in India. As for us Maho- 
medans, it is our duty to help it and see that the fine tree 
planted by you bears good fruit. You mention my father^s 
services to your institution : it is very kind of you to do so. 
Those services were another proof of his great philanthropy and 
the good that he did in his day. Truly, gentlemen, his life 
was spent in benefiting others, and his good name is known 
throughout the world. (Cheers.) What I have seen here-— 
the crowded class-rooms, the boarding-house, the teaching staff, 
the numerous buildings connected with the College, the 
arrangements regarding board, lodging and instruction— are 
all worthy of the highest praise ; but as in enterprises of such 
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moment tte stronger the sinews of war the greater always tho 
chances of success, I think it but right that, seeing the good 
work you have done, I should announce to you here the reso- 
lution of His Highness the Nizam’s Government to increase the 
endowment from Hyderabad^ by three thousand rupees a 
year. (Cheers.) I have no doubt that, when I return to 
Hyderabad and represent to my sovereign and master what I 
have seen and heard here. His Highness, who takes great inter- 
est in matters of education, will confirm the grant. (Cheers.) 
I shall conclude my reply with the wish that this institution 
may become a great seat of learning in India, and that its 
founder may live long enough to see the results of the good he 
has done, and gather with his own hands the fruit of the tree 
he has planted, (Cheers.) 

At a dinner given on October 18, 1884, at Aligarh, 
Navirab Salar Jung, replying to the toast of his health 
•which was proposed by Mr. Justice Mahmood, said: — 

^^Mr. President and Gentlemen, — I thank you most 
sincerely for the kind manner in which you have proposed and 
received my health. I should have felt myself unworthy of 
the honour you have done me to-night had I not felt that in 
honouring me you were honouring the memory of my illustrious 
father. (Cheers.) Of him it may be truly said that his good 
deeds have not been interred with his bones. Wherever I go 
and whichever way I turned, I am greeted with witnesses of 
his greatness and the good name he has left behind him, and 
they are to me an unfailing source of support and encourage- 
ment. (Cheers.) Thus I receive the handsome tribute you 
have paid to his memory as another admonition to me to follow 
in his footsteps. You have spoken of the help rendered by my 
father to this institution, in connection with the friendly rela- 
tions that subsist between His Highness and the Paramount 
Power. Gentlemen, history has developed itself wonderfully 
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during the la^t fifty years. Every native prince and native 
ruler is beginning to think himself a part and parcel of the 
Empire which, I sincerely believe, has a great destiny before it. 
(Cheers.) Our progress and our prosperity are bound up with 
the progress and prosperity of the Empire. (Cheers.) In 
helping, therefore, an institution like the one you have founded 
here, my father was only helping the good of the Empire which 
is the good of us all who form part of it. (Cheers.) This is the 
view I take of all philanthropic undertakings, in whatever part of 
India they may be started, and my opinion is founded on true 
patriotism and a just estimate of our position in contemporary 
history. In going over the school and the ground yesterday, I 
could not help wondering at the speed with which your institu- 
tion has developed itself. Undertakings of this kind are 
necessarily of slow growth, but the progress you have made 
needs to be seen in order to be believed. (Cheers.) I have 
seen the colleges at the great seats of learning in England, and 
your institution, I venture to say, has got in it the same 
element that has led to their greatness and renown, (Cheers.) 
The ground we are treading to-day will, I have no doubt, in 
some no distant future become classic ground, audit is not at all 
chimerical to imagine that, under the shade of the fine trees 
you have planted, some Indian Bacon will one day formulate 
thoughts that are destined to change our philosophy. (Loud 
cheers.) Some Indian Newton will evolve problems which will 
revolutionize our science. (Cheers.) While thanking you again 
for the honour you have done me to-night, I shall ask you to 
drink the health of our esteemed friend Syed Ahmed Khan, 
coupled with that of prosperity to the College. (Loud cheers.) 
His services to his country and to his Government are too well 
known to need any comment, and his good deeds will live after 
him, and long after those present here are dead and gone the 
Mahomedan College at Aligarh will stand a living witness of 
his philanthropy. (Great cheering.) 
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Nawab Salar Jung, in speaking at the great meeting 
held at Hyderabad on December 12, 1884, in honour of 
Lord Ripon, said : — 

I feel some diffidence in rising to second the resolution of my 
friend NawabMooneer Nawaz Jung, not because! have any reluc- 
tance to do so, but because I appear here to a certain extent in 
my official capacity of Minister to His Highness, and the nature 
of the kindness which Lord Ripon has always shown towards 
me, and of the friendly advice and support which he has always 
given me, makes it impossible for me to separate my official feel- 
ings of respect and duty from those private feelings of affection 
and regard which I shall ever entertain towards him. It was part- 
ly for this reason that I refrained from moving the resolution 
which my friend has done in so ablo a manner. I need not say 
that the proposal af Nawab Mooneer Nawaz Jung meets with 
my most cordial support. Indeed, I should not be here now if 
it did not do so. It seems to me that amongst all the native 
States of India there is none which owes a deeper debt af grati- 
tude to Lord Ripon than that of Hyderabad. An English poet 
says, ^ Trust me in all, or not at all, ^ and it is this generous 
trust and confidence which Lord Ripon has shown towards His 
Highness, towards His Highnesses Government/ and towards 
myself personally, that has so endeared him to us all. As my 
friend has observed, it is not only because Lord Ripon was the 
first Viceroy to visit Hyderabad that we feel especially bound 
towards him, but because the time when he came was so critical 
a one, that his presence and his personal advice enhanced the 
honour of his visit. In order rightly to understand the then 
state of affairs, it will be necessary to take a slight retrospec- 
tive glance. My lamented father, upon whose shoulders had 
so long rested the burden of the State, had passed away a year 
before. During this year the minority of His Highness still 
continued. There was Council of Regency, but there was no 
recognized head, The time arrived when His Highness attained 
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Ills majority, and Lord Ripon, taking as his motto the saying 
I have already quoted — ^ Trust him in all, or not at alP— 
installed His Highness and invested him with full powers. It is, 
of course, out of place for me to ofEer any opinion as to how far 
his lordship was justified in this action. The future alone can 
show. This I may, however, remark that this course was not 
hastily adopted for his lordship had presonally satisfied him- 
self of the abilities and capacity of His Highness. As regards 
myself, I had been fortunate enough to convince him that, how- 
ever deficient I might be in practical experience, I was imbued 
with the one honest wish, to do my duty to my master, the 
country and the people. Nor has Lord Ripon since that time 
shown any signs of withdrawing the generous confidence which 
he then displayed. It is only lately that we read in the speech 
which he made at Aligarh, and again to the Hyderabad deputa- 
tion at Calcutta, that he has every confidence in His Highness 
and his Government, and that he will always continue to watch 
the progress of this great State with interest. Coming as the 
most recent utterance does so soon after certain events in 
Hyderabad, regarding the details of which His Excellency has 
been kept fully informed, and about which some persons have 
not hesitated to spread and to publish false and misleading 
reports, this expression of continued confidence has been the 
source of great gratification to His Highness and to the mem- 
bers of his Government. It is certainly not the least of the 
many benefits which Lord Ripon has extended to this State, 
that he has sent to Hyderabad, as the representative of the 
Government^ a gentleman who has equally Qur interests at 
heart, and who is ever ready to help us with bis valuable and 
friendly advice. But whilst willing and ready to give us the 
advice we may ask for. Her Majesty^s Government and its 
representatives have always abstained from active interference* 
With ns is left the responsibility of action, and it is upon our 
notion alone that praise or blame must depend. My friend hn» 
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^alluded not only to the benefits which the country has enjoyed 
from British rule in general, but also to the especial benefits 
bestowed by Lord Eipon’s Government upon the natives of the 
country. How far those actions have been appreciated by the 
people has been shown by the manner, unprecedented in the 
annals of this country, in which the native community has 
spontaneously come forward to bid him farewell. I have dwelt 
more particularly upon his attitude towards His Highness, 
towards the State, and towards myself ; but I would also draw 
your attention to this outburst of popular affection as a con- 
vincing proof, if such proof were needed, that it is the wish of 
the people themselves to perpetuate his memroy. That whilst 
we do so, we shall not only be following public opinion, but we, 
who have more particular and personal reasons for this feeling 
of affection and gratitude, shall also be obeying the dictates of 
our own hearts and impulses. But, sir, a memorial institution 
is not the only thing that we can do to honour his name — an 
institution we can build up by the expenditure of money, and 
it is only right that the work should be carried out in a manner 
worthy of the man wo respect and admire, We must not, 
however, forget that there is another memorial which we can 
build up, which will give greater satisfaction to our departing 
Viceroy than mere stones and mortar. I allude, sir, to. the 
memorial that it is our duty to build up in ourselves. We 
shall best show our honour and love by proving that the con- 
fidence he has placed in us has not been thrown away, and that 
the words of counsel he has uttered have not been forgotten. 
This remark refers not only to us in particular, but to the whole 
nation. In the same way as Lord Ripon^s visit to Hyderabad 
opened out a new era in the history of this country, so has his 
policy in the matter of self-improvement and self-government 
commenced a new chapter in Indian history. But as he has 
often told us, the Government can do little more than open the 
door for us and show us the path we have to follow. It depends 
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upon ourselves to slioW whether we are Worthy of the trust that 
has been reposed in us or not. It is we who must carry oU the 
work of self-improvement which has commenced. Now, sir, if 
I may be allowed to speak on behalf of His Highness, and also 
of myself, I wish to assure you and the gentlemen here that 
there shall be no endeavours wanting on our part to show our- 
selves worthy of that great trust. Lord Ripon has himself set 
us the example — of a man who has endeavoured to do his duty 
to all alike, of a man whose warm heart sympathizes with every- 
thing that is human, and whose career has been marked more 
than anything else by the desire to do justice. If we strive to 
follow this great example, we cannot, I think, at last fail in 
obtaining success. I am not so young as not to know that 
whatever I do I cannot please everybody, and that there will be 
detractors, some from ignorance and some perhaps from inter- 
ested motives. But as long as I remain honest in my intention 
to see what is wanted with my own eyes, to do wliab I believe 
to be right, and to administer justice to all alike, so long I 
believe, shall I continue to retain the esteem and the confidence 
which has been so generously awarded to me, and which it is 
ray ambition to continue to enjoy. Let me ask you, genetlemen^ 
to apply those words also to yourselves, and to show that you 
have built up in your own hearts and lives a fitting and lasting 
memorial to the nobleman who is now leaving India. It now 
only remains for me to add a few words regarding the form 
which it is proposed our memorial should take. I believe that 
a properly conducted institution of the kind proposed will do a 
great deal towards the improvement of the people and towards 
reviving a taste for those arts and scier oes which are now so 
near extinction. But the thing, if it is done at all, must be 
done well. There must be no half-heartedness about the 
matter, and rather than that the instil tition should be unworthy 
of the great man whose name we wish it to bear, or that it 
should be unworthy of the State and of the city in which it is 
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to be located^ it would be better not to do it at all. I, therefore, 
ask you, gentlemen, to give my friend Nawab Mooneer Nawaz 
Jung’s proposal your hearty support, not only in money, but 
also in active interest and in zealous co-operation. I ct us all 
try to bring about the day when we can send home to Lord 
and Lady Ripon some worthy specimens of revived art, and can 
at the same time tell his lordship that they are the products of 
the institution to which he has been pleased to lend his name. 

On January 20th, 1885, His Highness presided at the 
distribution of prizes at the Madrassa-i-Aliya, and at the 
conclusion of the ceremony the Minister delivered the 
following address : — 

I am commanded by His Highness to express to the Head 
Master, Masters and pupils ol the Madrassa-i-Aliya the great 
pleasure and satisfaction it gave His Highness to road the 
Progress Report of last year, which Mr. Hodson submitted to 
him, and which wo have now heard him read. No one who 
has once assisted at the distribution of prizes of this Madrassa, 
or witnessed the craving for learning things useful which has 
developed itself here within the last few years, can accuse the 
^ people of Hyderabad of being behind other Provinces in 
the matter of Education. Indeed I am not aware of any 
other city in India where Mahomedan children of the better 
classes flock to English schools in such numbers as here. 
The proof of it is that, out of the material thus provided, 
and towards the providing of which this Madrassa, to which 
I myself once belonged, has contributed more than any other 
school. I have last been able to redeem the promise held 
out by my father to train the sons of our country-meh for a 
share in the Administration. I understand from Motaman 
Jung Bahadur that there were some forty applicants for 
the twenty scholarships offered by Goyernment, ^jid that 
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seTeral of them offered to enter without any assistance from 
the State, provided they were allowed to avail themselves of 
the training* Some five or six years ago, five or six young 
men would have hardly been found to compete for these 
appointments on the terms on which they are now offered. 

I may here mention that these young men are to be trained 
in practical Mathematics, rudiments of Engineering, such as 
Surveying, Drawing, &c., one of the Vernaculars, law, office 
work and such other details as will best fit them for the public 
service. They will be under discipline for two years, 
after which they will be sent to the Districts to learn 
their actual work, and will receive permanent appointments as 
vacancies occur. It gives mo great pleasure to find that Mr. 
Hodson has found it possible to take charge of this class at the 
suggestion of Motaman J ung Bahadur. 1 am sure the work 
will” be well done. Motaman Jung Bahadur has taken great 
pains in selecting the best youths available, and his selection 
meets with my approval. It must, however, be understood that 
Government cannot afford in these matters to allow mere 
brain-work to carry the day. Birth and position in life have 
to be weighed, and allowances have to be made for services 
rendered to the State by the candidates’ father or family. 
Once, however, the appointments have been made, diligence 
and intellect will be given full play, and those will carry off 
the prizes who work best. I will now say a few words regard- 
ing the general work of tho Madrassa. The progress 
in English has been most satisfactory— and I understand 
that the Madrassa boys show a better and more practical 
knowledge of English than the pupils of any other school ; 
I find from the report read by Motaman Jung Bahadur, 
and from the result of my own examination in Persian, 
that there has been considerable improvement of late in 
Persian and Arabic. Hyderabad youths cannot dispense with 
their own Classics if they -yyieii to make themselves wsefhl itt 
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affcer-life* In conclusion, I must thank the Head Master and 
his assistants, both in the English and Oriental Departments, 
for the manner in which they have done their work. To you, 
boys, I will only say that Providence helps those who help them- 
selves, and that there is hardly a prize in life that is not within 
your reach, if you begin life with the determination to succeed. 
The secret of success is hard and conscientious work. If you do 
not work in your school well, you can never hope to work well 
in after-life, and to do the work that makes bread o^wins fame.” 


On the 5tli of February 1885, being the anniversary 
of the installation of His Highness, the Minister gave 
a State banquet (which has now become an annual 
event) in honor of the occasion. In the course of his 
speech reviewing the chief administrative events of 
the past year, the Minister spoke as follows : — 

^^To all His Highness's subjects, servants, and friends, the 
first anniversary of his installation ought to be a day of great 
rejoicing. His Highness's reign was inaugurated at a time 
and under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. But the year 
that has passed has shown that difficulties are not always 
insuperable, and that as long as the good sense and the 
sound judgment with which His Highness is so abundantly 
endowed are backed up by the friendship and support of 
the Paramount Power in India, no element of trouble, 
within or without, need give him much concern. I But, as 
a matter of fact, no really serious difficulty did arise, and 
the only trouble of any importance in the internal history 
of the city during the year was, thanks to His Highness's 
firmness and his confidence in his official advisers, and 
thanks also to the cordial sympathy and support accorded by 
Mr. Cordery, firmly met and promptly remedied. It is to be 
hoped that such an occurrence will never be repeated, but if it 
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over is, His Highnesses Government will be ptepared to suppress 
it with still greater promptness end severity. Some internal 
reforms have been inaugurated during the year-mostly reforms 
which had already been formulated by my father, but were 
left incomplete owing to his untimely death. These reforms 
embrace almost all departments of the State. One to which 
I attach great importance is the training of native youths of 
good family and education for the public service. Twenty 
youths are now receiving instruction in a special class opened 
for them in the Madrassa-i-Aliya. I have to thanh Mr. 
Cordery for his courtesy and kindness in allowing me to send 
a few as attaches in the Berars. Some eight or ten are to be 
sent to England to finish their education prior to being 
employed in the service of the State. The irregular levies of 
the State, which hardly deserve the name of an army, have 
been placed in charge of an English officer and gentleman 
with the view of reduction being more promptly effected than 
has hitherto been the case. Education has received a fresh 
impetus by His Highness placing all the youthful members 
of his family in the two highest and best public schools here, 
and by the opening of the Civil Service Class for the training of 
deserving young men. The interest evinced by His Highness in 
the matter of education is doing much to further the good 
cause, and I firmly believe that in this respect, in a few 
years, Hyderabad will be the most advanced Mahomedan 
city in the world. Her Majesty, the Queen-Empress of 
India, has been pleased to confer on His Highness a fresh mark 
of her confidence and favour by decorating him with the Grand 
Cross of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. His 
Highness, I am authorized to say, is truly grateful for the 
honour ; and the cboice of the day was a very happy one, since 
it is the anniversary of his installation. For this His Highuesa 
has to thank the courtesy and kindness of Mr. Cordery, to 
whom I am personally under many obligations for the cordial 
sympathy and support he has always extended to me,^^ 
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Dobing his visit to Allahabad in February 1835, 
Nawab Salar Jung was entertained at dinner at the 
North-West Provinces Club, and, in reply to the toast 
of his health proposed by Mr. Justice Mahmood, said : — 

^^Hon'ble Mr. Justice Mahmood and Gentlemen, — I thank 
you most sincerely, Syed Mahmood, for the kind manner in 
which you have proposed my health, and you, gentlemen, for the 
hearty way in which you have received the toast. I am delight- 
ed to have had the opportunity of being among you, because 
I feel that on these occasions, when accidental meetings come, 
they should be taken advantage of, I am particularly pleased 
on this occasion because I have been entertained by a country- 
man of my own in a club which, I think, may be rightly called 
an essentially English club. (Applause.) Gentlemen, what I have 
said reminds me of the principle 1 have at heart — that on all 
occasions which cannot be rightly denominated as political, but 
which can be rightly denominated as social, Englishmen 
and natives of this country should feel that they are 
assembled because of good-will towards each other. And I may 
here be allowed to remark that in this matter, namely, social 
intercourse between Europeans and native gentlemen, Hyder- 
abad is the most advanced city in India. (Applause.) I have 
to thank you, Syed Mahmood, for the kind allusion you have 
made to my late father. All that he has done for the welfare 
of his country, his Sovereign, and his people is too well known 
to need any comment from me. But I can proudly say that 
in all he did he was actuated by one single feeling of loyalty 
both towards his own Sovereign and the Paramount Power. 
In the work I have to do I am made daily to feel how fortu-? 
nate it is to receive charge of a great administration from the 
hands of such a man. He did his work so well, and reduced 
the disorder and anarchy of the olden days to such order and 
regularity that, without a hundreth part of his ability a.nd exr 
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perience, I find no great difficulty in carrying on his work. I 
must not forget, however, that it is by no means an unmixed 
good to come after an illustrious predecessor, since neither I 
nor others can help making comparisions ; and whatever I might 
do, su6h a comparision is sure to be unfavourable to me. I can 
only say that I shall always endeavour to follow in his footsteps 
and try to deserve to be his successor and son. My friend, the 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice Mahmood, has spoken in a very kind 
manner of my administration. I shall only say, with reference 
to this subject, that if any success has attended my efforts in 
the brief space of time since my accession to office, it is chiefly 
to the countenance and support I have uniformly received 
from my Sovereign and to the friendly advice and sympathy 
of the distinguished officer with whom I have the honour of 
travelling. Gentlemen, I have referred to those matters 
because my kind host has referred to them. But before I sit 
down, I must say that I feel it as a special honour that, un* 
connected as I am with the administration of these provinces, 
I have been greeted here to-night by the learned Chief Justice 
of these Provinces, the gallant General Commanding this 
Division of Her Majesty^s forces, and by other gentlemen 
round this table. In conclusion, I must thank my friend 
Syed Mahmood for the kind hospitality he has extended to 
me. He is the worthy son of a worthy father, and from his 
ability, uprightness, and independence of character deserves 
every success that he has or may hereafter achieve.'^ 

Doeing his visit to Lucknow in March 1685, Nawab 
Balar Jung was presented with an address, to which he 
replied as follows 

“ Gentlemen, — I cannot toll you how very pleased I am to 
meet you all here this evening, and how very grateful I feel 
for the address you have been good enough to deliver to me. 
This is mj first visit to your beautiful city, and I have heeii 
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lilucli impressed with all that I have seen hero. Lucknow Is^ 
so to speak, a comparatively modern city, but it is very rich in 
respect of its historical associations. Though the city is in 
parts almost desolate, and is very much shorn of its former 
splendour, yet there still exist a few noble edifices which bear 
testimony to its past magnificence and greatness. But I feel 
confident that, under the benign and peaceful rule of the British 
Government, much of its lost splendour will in time be restored 
to your city. It has been a special pleasure to me to learn 
from the address just read, that education is rightly engrossing 
your serious attention. I may venture to say, without in any way 
wishing to hurt the susceptibilities of theMahoinedan gentlemen 
present, that the Mahomedans in India are very backward in 
education. But you have uttered words of encouragement and 
of hope in saying that you are going to do at Lucknow exactly 
what that truly great and good man Syed Ahmed Kl^in has 
done for the cause of education at Aligrah. If you follow on 
the same lines, your efforts are sure to be marked with success. 
I am also not a little pleased to learn that you are about to 
start an Anglo- Sanskrit College, and thus create an institution 
where one of the most ancient and copious languages of the 
East will be taught. I need not tell you, gentlemen, that I 
shall watch with interest the growth of these institutions, and 
that I shall rejoice to learn of your progress and advancement 
in matters educational. And now, gentlemen, I have to thank 
you most sincerely for the kind allusion you have made to my 
late father^s administration, and for the good wishes you have 
expressed towards myself. It is not for me to dilate upon the • 
merits of my late father’s administration, but it is a matter of 
great gratification to me to learn that his long services to the 
State have been appreciated by the different communities of 
India. For my own part I must confess that I have done 
nothing yet to deserve the eulogistic terms in which you have 
been pleased to speak of me, but of this I can assure you that 
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it Will always be tny earnest endeavour to follow in the foot- 
steps of my late father, and in my 'own humble way I shall 
strive to do my utmost for the good of my Sovereign, the 
country, and the people. In conclusion gentlemen, I have 
only to say that, although I am unconnected with the adminis- 
tration of these Provinces, and although I come to you almost 
as a stranger, yet you have accorded to me a most warm and 
kindly welcome, for which, believe me, I am truly grateful. I 
deeply feel the honour you have done me, and I shall carry 
away with me many pleasant recollections of my brief but 
most enjoyable visit to your interesting city/^ 

Nawab Salar Juno, on the occasion of the opening 
of the Mahboob Shahi Spinning and Weaving Mills at 
G'oolburga on January 27 , 1886 , said : — 

^^Mr. Cordery, Mr. Sabapathi Iyer, Ladies and Gentlemen,-— 
As you are all aware it was the intention of His Highness to 
take a personal part in the ceremony we have met to witness 
this morning, and which you have just seen mo perform in the 
name of His Highness, my lord and master. It was the wish 
of His Highness, by his presence here, to testify to the deep 
interest he always evinces in promoting industries in his 
Dominions ; but, unfortunately, his illness has prevented him 
from doing so, and he has therefore deputed me to open these 
mills on his behalf, which I have just done. We all deeply 
regret the reason which has prevented His Highness from 
gracing this occasion with his illustrious presence which would 
have lent great eclat to the proceedings, and I can quite 
sympathize with the disappointment of the people of Goolburga 
at their Sovereign’s unavoidable absence. But we all hope 
that it will not be long that His Highness will be able to visit 
these mills in person and see them at work himself. He will 
then find that in the spot where he first laid the foundation- 
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stone of the newbuildinga, ahandsome and substantial structure 
hias now risen, and that what was then but a barren plain, 
covered with boulders, is now the centre of a busy industry 
(applause) which will hereafter raise in importance the ancient 
town in Qoolburga. As we all know, Goolburga is one of 
the most ancient and interesting cities in the Deccan, and was 
for many years the capital of the Bahmani Kings, Arts and 
industry then flourished here, commerce thrived, and the people 
were happy and prosperous. I be massive domesthat tower on 
high, the ancient fort which Las been the scene of many a 
siege and battle, the old buildings scattered about the place; 
exist as monuments of that now almost forgotten age, and they 
stand as mute but incontestible evidence of the city^s former 
splendour and gi’eatnesa. But circumstances altered, and time 
in its train wrought many changes, which brought on the city 
ruin and desolation. Th© place was almost depopulated, its 
trade was entirely lost, and nothing was left of its past glory 
but its time-worn domes, its ruined forts, and its crumbling 
walls. Matters were at their worst when fortunately there 
came the railway holding out a fair prospect of restoring to it 
its lost trade. Fortunately, also, there was appointed as its 
chief executive officer a man who took the deepest interest in 
its welfare and prosperity, who worked energetically to restore^ 
to it somewhat of its lost splendour, and who, I may say, has 
been instrumental in making Goolburga, what you see it now, 
one of the fairest and brightest spots in His Highness^'s domir 
nions. And here I may be allowed to take this opportunity 
of acknowledging in this public manner the excellent services 
rendered by Nawab Tar Jung in this respect. The ground 
having been thus prepared, as it were, for the development of 
industries of Goolburga, private enteiTprise^ assisted by His 
Highness in person and His Highnesses Government, has started 
these mills, which will add materially to the prosperity of this 
ft will/ I am Informed^ afford employment to about 
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1,000 people, and will besides give a bealthy stimulus to tlie 
trade of the country, to say nothing of the encouragement that 
will indirectly be given to the- cultivation of superior cotton 
in these and the surrounding districts. Here an immense 
quantity of material is produced, especially cotton, which until 
a few years ago had to be sent to England to be manufactured 
into yarn and cloth. Now it is a well known fact that a 
country which grows raw material only is not the country 
most benefited by it. England's wealth depends, in a great 
measure, upon its manufactures. The Presidency of Bombay 
is fully alive to this fact, and within the last twenty-five years 
private enterprise of that place has been energetically employed 
in the development of this industry. Several mills have been 
started there, and most of them, I am informed, are prospering. 
Several of our districts produce very good cotton, and it is 
but right and proper that instead of exporting that commodity 
to distant places to be manufactured into yarn and piece-goods 
for our own homo consumption, we should do this for ourselves, 
and thus, by the introduction of industries, enrich our own 
country. It is, therefore, to encourage local industry that His 
Highness takes a personal interest in these mills. From the 
speech of the chairman of the directors of these mills we learn 
that it is intended to have 20,000 spindles and 200 looms at 
work. Half of this machinery has been already fixed, the 
buildings are nearly completed, and sufficient engine-power 
has been fitted to work a full complement of the machinery 
in^nded to be put in. Most of the cotton grown in the districts 
of Eaiohore and Lingasoogoor and Mahratta districts of 
Fabhani and Beed will find its way here. And for the present 
the local demand for the light kinds of yams and twist will be 
fully met by these mills. But, ladies and gentlemen, I need 
not expatiate on the advantages th£|.t will accrue from this 
industrial institution. We have a gratifying experience of it 
nearer borne in the^ Hyderabad mills, I trust the time is not 
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long distant wlieii other mills will be started in different 
portions of His Highnesses dominions^ and thus add to the 
industrial prosperity and commerce of the country. Under 
the protecting o&gia of the Paramount Power, whose able and 
most popular representative at Hyderabad has done me the 
honour of coming with me here, art andindustrj thrive through- 
out India ; and t have every assurance and hope that in 
process of time they will flourish to their full extent throughout 
the length and breath of His Highness's dominions. Before 
concluding, it is but right that I should accord to Mr. Sabapathi 
Iyer, the chairman of the directors, and to Mr. Akilandaya, 
the enegetic managing director, the due meed of praise for all 
they have done in connection with the founding of this industry. 
It is to their energy, their perseverance and business sagacity, 
that the credit of starting these mills is entirely due. That the 
Mahaboob Shahi Spinning and Weaving Mills may succeed 
and prosper in every way is my concluding and earnest prayer, 
in which, I am sure, all those present will heartily join. " 

At a dinner given at Goolburga by Nawab Salar Jung 
on January 27, 1886, to Mr. Cordery, the Resident, His 
Excellency, in proposing Mr Cordery’s health, said : — 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, — The toast that I now rise to propose 
to you is one which, I am sure, you will all receive heartily, and 
with great acclamation, and that is the health of our popular 
Resident, Mr. Cordery. I am not going to make a political 
speech to-night, and speak ofMr. Cordery as the representative 
of the Paramount Power at Hyderabad, but I am speaking of 
him now, as you all know him, the accomplished and courteous 
gentleman, the classical scholar, the good-natured and kind- 
hearted man, the sincere and trusted friend, and the genial host. 
Most of us at this table have know him for some time, and have 
known him Well ; and there are few of us, indeed, who have 



not received at liis hands some kindness or attentioUi to say 
nothing of his great hospitality, which we have all shared* I 
for my part have known Mr. Cordery since I was a little boy, 
and, therefore, I might well boast of being his oldest acquaint- 
ance at this table. At the time to which I am now alluding, 
Mr Cordery was the trusted friend of my late lamented father, 
and I may well say that I have the honour of having in a 
manner inherited his friendship ; for since his advent here as 
Resident, Mr. Cordery has been to me personally a most true 
and kind-hearted friend, and both officially and in private I 
have from time to time received from him marks of special 
consideration This evening I feel particularly gratified at the 
opportunity presented to me of proposing his health. It is not 
the Hyderabad Minister who is now proposing to you the health 
of the British Resident, but it is Salar Jung, who asks you all 
to drink with three times three the health of his honoured and 
esteemed friend, Mr. Cordery. Ladies and gentlemen, I ask 
you to charge your glasses to the brim, and drink to his long 
life, health, happiness aud prosperity (Applause.) 

Mr. Cordery, in reply, said : — 

Nawab Salar Jung Mukhtarul-Mulk, Ladies and Gentle- ‘ 
men, — I rise to thank you cordially for the cordial 
manner in which my health has been proposed and the 
toast has been received. The speech of the Nawab carries 
my memory back to the time when I used to breakfast 
with his father every Friday during nearly two years, and to 
discuss the business of the week with him for two or three 
hours— conversations in which 1 found in him as great truthful- 
ness of purpose tempered by as great a charm of manner 
and courtesy as I have ever met elsewhere. It is naturally 
gratifying to me to know that the personal regard which I 
entertain for his son, and the strong interest I feel in the saccess 
of his administration, are so warmly appreciated and responded 
to. I also desire to express our thanks to His Highness and to 
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His Higliness’s Qoremment for the privilege accorded to us of 
taking part in the very interesting ceremony we have witnessed 
to-day. Much as we have regretted His Highness’s absence, 
yet we have been made to feel both by what has fallen from his 
Minister, and from the grateful exposition of the history of the 
mills given us by Mr, Sabapathi Iyer, the chairman of the 
Opmpany, that the whole undertaking has been fostered and 
animated throughout by the spirit of his good will and support, 
and that its early growth and completion are due to the interest 
which from the beginning he has taken in the enterprise. + I 
venture, therefore, to say that every Englishman who may read 
a report of our proceedings this morning will sympathize with 
the disappointment which His Highness must feel, and with that 
of the promoters of the Company at his unavoidable absence. 
iPor the principle which underlies the favour he has bestowed on 
these mills, and the nature of the movement itself, are such as 
commend themselves especially to all Englishmen, as well as to 
the Government which I have the honour to represent. Apart 
from what has already been done, his help seems to hold out a 
promise and an invitation to the yet further development of the 
resources of his dominions by the means of wealth which is too 
prone otherwise to be wasted in passing e3^trav<agance or to lie 
perhaps buried in forgotten cellars. The excellent quality of the 
buildings we inspected to-day, and the real magnificence of the 
engine and the machinery, indicate a genuine desire on the 
part of the management to be thorough and complete in 
the conduct of their business. And it was with much 
pleasure’ that I noted the presentation of a chronometer 
to the Chief Engineer, Mr. Hartley, who fully merited thati 
acknowledgment of his services from the Minister, and to whom 
the smooth and perfect working of the machinery on this the 
first public occasion of its use must be principally attributed* 
If the administration of the business be conducted on the same 
principles with which it has been commenced, I majr safeljr 
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propliesy to the shareholders a great pecuniary success. And 
with regard to the general utility of such an institution in its 
immediate iK^iglibourhood, I have this compliment to pay to the 
chairman of the Company, an unusual one, perhaps, as regards 
speeches, that he rather understated than exaggerated the 
advantages likely to flow from it. The opening out of new 
directions for labour, and an unfailng market for such a staple 
of agricultural produce as cotton, are collateral consequences of 
much political importance. We all have in cur mind the 
eloquent contrast drawn this morning by the Minister between 
the ancient civilisation of Goolburga and the new; and wo 
cordially join in the hope that the town will continue its rapid 
recovery of its pristine glories and prosperity in its more modern 
and industrial shape. It would be out of my province to add 
more than the expression of my cordial agreement in the terms 
in which Nawab Yar Jung^s services towards this end have 
been acknowledged by His Highness’s representative ;but Im^ 
be permitted to add our thanks for the part he has borne, and 
the efforts he has made, in the cordial reception which has been 
given to us here. And I will not sit down without acknowledg- 
ing also the tastefulness shown in the decoration of the pavilion 
in which we were received at the front of the mills. It was 
beautifully ornamented, lined with pretty devices, and served, 
like a fairy hall, to introduce us to the yet more fairy tale of 
science witliin. I again thank you most heartily for the 
pleasaut manner in which you have drunk my health. 

Speaking on the next day at the opening of a new 
High School at Goolburga, the Nawab said : — 

Mr, Cordery, Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^Yesterday it was 
my privilege and pleasure to take partintheopeningoeremony 
of a new industry at Goolburga, which will, no doubt, lead to 
th© material prosperity of this old town. I have to-day what 
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I oonsider a more important duty to perform^ and tliat is to 
open the first High School in this city^ and thus farther a 
canse of education and moral progress among the people of 
Goolbarga ; for moral progress generally precedes material 
prosperity, and this school is but the nucleus of a cotton mill 
and spinning jenny. There is only one matter for regret, and 
that is the unayoidable absence of His Highness, as his auspices 
is sure to lend special interest and lustre to a ceremony. The 
report just read shows that within the last thirty years good 
work has been done in the cause of education, It also shows 
that a great deal remains to be done chiefly in the districts, 
which, owing to the amount of the grants being small, and the 
greater part of these grants being spent about Hyderabad, did 
not receive their full share of attention. For my part, gentle- 
men, I consider that primary education should be given the 
first and foremost place in a system of State education ; and 
that high education should be considereda matter of secondaiy 
importance. (Cheers. ) His Highness’s Government are about to 
extend primary education by increased budget grants, and are 
endeavouring to secure efficient inspection agency. To impart 
an impetus to education in the districts, it is in contemplation 
to give subordinate posts in the Government offices only to 
those who will be educated in these institutions. (Applause.) 
The matter is under the consideration of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Madrassa at Hyderabad, and, with the sanction of 
His Highness, I hope soon to give effect to its recommenda- 
tion. * Now, to the boys in his room I will say a few words 
of advice. Apply yourselves assiduously to your duties, and 
remember that this is the only period in your existence 
which, if properly availed of, will fit you for after-life and lead 
to your personal prosperity and usefulness to the community at 
large* And now it only remains for me to pronounce the 
Goolburga High School open, and wish it every prosperity and 
success. 
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At the dinner given at Hyderabad on Feb* 5| 1886| 
by Nawab Salar Jung in honour of H. H. the Niaam’s 
accession to the musnudt H. E. the Nawab made the 
following speech 

Mr. Cordery, Nobles, Ladies and Gentlemen,— The 5th 
February of the year 1884 will ever be remembered in the annals 
of Hyderabad as a day of general rejoicing and happy festivity* 
For on that auspicious day His Highness ascended mttsnud 
of his illustrious ancestors, and was then invested by the late 
Viceroy with sovereign rights, authority and power over his 
broad dominions. It is to celebrate the second anniversary of 
that joyful event that we have met here this evening. This 
festivity will henceforth become an annual institution, and 1 
fervently hope and pray that the King of Swings may ordain 
that for very many years to come His Highnesses Government 
may celebrate with rejoicing the anniversary of His Highness’s 
installation. Last year I availed myself of the opportunity 
[ afforded me, on a similar occasion, of taking a retrospective view 
of the principal events that had occurred in His Highness’s domi- 
nions and the principal reforms that had been inaugurated by 
this Government under His Highness’s directions. I shall how 
venture, with your permission, to do so again ; for I think, 
gentlemen, that this is a befiting occasion for a brief exposition, 
not only of the principal events that have occurred, but also of 
the new directions that Government have been able to take in 
the matter of reforming and improving the administration of the 
country at large. As regards Hyderabad itself, last year opened 
brightly in every way Our beloved Sovereign until recently 
enjoyed the full blessings of health, but unfortunately, about a 
fortnight ago, he was, I am grieved to say, temporarily prostra- 
ted by a sharp attack of fever. I am, however, happy to be able 
to announce that he has now completely recovered from his 
indisposition, and will shortly be able to go about as usual* The 
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agricultural prospects of tlie country also opened brightly, and 
although at the commencement the rains partially held oflF, caus- 
ing slight damage to some of the early crops, they made up for 
their deficiency at the end, and by the blessing of Providence 
we were then favoured: with a bountiful rainfall, which greatly 
benefited our later crops. The revenues have come in steadily 
and regularly; trade in its different branches has prospered, and 
is increasing apace, as the customs returns show ; and order, 
peace, and prosperityhave prevailed throughoufc tlie length and 
breath of His Highness's dominions. It is true that two or 
throe slight disturbances have taken place in the outlying 
districts, but so long as human infirmities prevail, such unfortu- 
nate occurrences will occasionally take place in every countryt 
I am, however, glad to say that these disturbances have been 
put down with a strong hand, and the authority of Government 
in the interest of order and security lias been throughly assert- 
ed. With the incidents that have occurred outside of Hydera- 
bad we have nothing to do, but I may be allowed to touch upon 
one memorable event, which at one time seriously threatened to 
disturb that peace and security which all of us, from prince to 
peasant, enjoy under the just and benign rule of the Paramount 
Power throughout this vast peninsula. Gentlemen, you will 
at once understand that I am alluding to a time during the last 
hot weather, when th© north-west frontier of our Empire was 
overhung by dark clouds and the invasion of Afghanistan was 
threatened by Russia. The inevitable evils of war would have 
followed had it not been for the great genius, sagacity and skiU 
f ul diplomacy of the illustrious nobleman who presides over the 
Government of India, which alone averted that calamity. And 
here I may be allowed to state that, in touching upon this sub- 
ject, I am not out of place, because it not only affects these 
provinces just as much as it does the rest of India, but also 
because, when rumours of an impending war were in the air, Hia 
Highness, with that trno friendship and loyalty which have eyer 
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distinguished the relations between his illustrious House and 
the British Government, at once proffered the assistance of hie 
own troops for service with those of the Imperial army on the 
distant frontier. This offer was not made in a merely compli- 
mentary spirit ; it was not a nominal offer made simply with a 
view to show the British Government the good-will towards 
them of the first native prince in India ; but it was put forward 
after calm cosideration, careful thought, and in all sincerity 
and earnestness. Other native princes did the same, and their 
deep loyalty and true devotion met with a most generous and 
hearty acknowledgment, not only from the Government of 
India, but also from Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. This 
acknowledgment has but recently taken a tangible shape in the 
restitution of the historical fort of Gwalior to its rightful owner, 
the Maharaja Scindia.Thismeasure has not only been hailed with 
general satisfaction throughout India, but it has also made an 
indelible impression upon the minds of the different races who 
inhabit this vast Empire, of the good faith, generosity, and 
justice of the Paramount Power. Should unhappily the time 
ever come (and Heaven forbid that it may) when this fair 
country is made the theatre of war, I earnestly trust that our 
humble offers will not merely receive the generous approbation 
and acknowledgment of our Queen-Empress, but that Her 
Majesty will be pleased to utilize the armies of her native 
States. I trust it will not be considered presumptuous on my 
part to express an opinion on this important question, but I may 
be permitted to state that it would be wise and politic on the 
part of the Paramount Power to make use of the armies of the 
feudatory princes of India, instead of letting them eat the bread 
of idleness, and thus convince them of the confidence and 
trust that their Queen-Empress reposes in their loyalty and 
devotion. All native princes would, I feel sure, hail this mea- 
sure with satisfaction, and as for His Highness himself, I know 
it would be a source of great pleasure and gratification 
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to him if our troops were employed side by side with British 
soldiers in fighting the enemies of England. For, gentlemen, 
we boast to consider the British flag as the national flag of India. 
I am perfectly justified in saying that we consider the British 
flag as our national flag, for the Queen-Empress now occupies 
precisely the same exalted position in India as the Mogul 
Emperors did before. Within the last 200 or 300 years hardly 
a Native State existed which did not in a measure owe allegiance 
to the Mogul Emperor. Thus the analogy is complete, but 
with this difference, that whereas under the Mogul Empire 
Native States were not secure from external aggression, they 
now enjoy perfect immunity from such danger. But. 
gentlemen, I am not fully qualified to speak on these important 
matters, and I shall therefore leave these questions aside, and 
content myself with giving you a brief resume of the few impor- 
tant administrative reforms which have been introduced into 
these territories during the past year. Following upon the 
lines laid down by my late father, I have, with His Highness’s 
sanction, established civil courts in the north-western division. 
As regards the benefit likely to be derived from this measure, 
opinion seems to be divided. There are some who say that 
these courts supply a much-felt need, and that suitors will now 
get speedy justice, thus doing away with the law^s delays. 
Others again urge that these courts will give rise to increased 
litigation, which does not always prove an unmixed blessing, 
and that its laws will operate harshly against the agricultural 
community, who form the chief population in the districts. 
My friend, Mr. Cordery, who lately visited Aurangabad, and 
made himself acquainted with the working of the courts there, 
does not appear to have been favourably impressed with the 
system. Owing to his wide experience, and intimate knowledge 
of the operations of the civil courts throughout India, hjs 
advice is entitled to the highest respect, and his opinion carries 
with it great weight. At present I am not in a position to 
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express an opinion on© way or the other^ but His Higliness ’$ 
Government will carefully consider the matter in its different 
aspects, and will then decide upon the jquestion of the abolition 
of these courts or their retention in a modified form. Ano ther 
very important work has been done in connection with the 
settlement of old claims against Government, of hereditaiy 
rusumdars and village officials. These rusuntdars and village 
oflBcials are the survivors of the ancient village community system 
which at onetime existed throughout the greater part of India^ 
but which does not exist in its integrity now. The lands and dites 
which had been theirs from time immc^morial were some years ago 
resumed, and arrangements were then made by which in f uturo 
they were to be paid by Government in cash. This system was 
good in itself, but owing to disputes and delays regarding the 
adjustment of accounts, arrears were allowed to accumulate 
until they had reached a very large amount indeed. Much 
misapprehension existed on this subject ; exaggerated statements 
were put forward, and this circumstance was made a matter 
of reproach to Government. I am now happy to be able to 
announce that, under instructions from His Highness, vigorous 
measures have been adopted for the settlement of these claims, 
and they have been attended with most gratifying results. 
Out of the sum of a crore and a half of rupees, as shown in the 
accounts as due by Government, about a crore has been paid, 
adjusted, or otherwise disposed of, leaving a sum of about 60 
lakhs only for settlement. Before the close of the current year 
the remaining balance will also, it is hoped, be settled. Under 
His Highnesses orders a general committee, with sub-committees 
for the different departments to work under it, has been 
appointed, with a view to settle the budget of expenditure for the 
current year. The various sub-committees have done their 
work well, and when the general committee have concluded 
their labours, we will be placed in possession of a mass of new 
and useful information regarding the financial position of tbe 
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different departments of the State. This information will be 
most useful to His Highness’s Government in the matter of 
effecting economy, and increasing expenditure whenever an 
increase may be found essentially needed. And now, gentle- 
men, I have briefly enumerated to you the most salient 
features of the reforms introduced by HisHighness’s Government 
during the past year. There are many other reforms of minor 
importance with which I will not trouble you at this late hour. 
Indeed, I am afraid I have already exceeded the bounds of an 
evening speech. I cannot, however, conclude without express- 
ing to my friend, Mr. Cordery, the cordial acknowledgments 
of His Highness’s Government for the invaluable advice and 
assistance he has always most willingly rendered to us He 
has truly been * the guide, philosopher, and friend ’ of this 
Government. For the keen interest he takes in the welfare of 
the Hyderabad State, and for the invaluable assistance we have 
always received at his hands, we are most truly grateful to him. 
Before I sit down, I have another pleasing duty to perform. I 
wish publicly to express to tbe different Moeen-ool Mahams, to 
all the Secretaries, and to the heads of the various departments 
my hearty acknowledgments of their jealous services, and my 
appreciation of the loyal spirit in which they have taken up and 
carried out my views with regard to reforms and the work of 
administration. And now, ladies and gentlemen, I ask you all 
to drink to the health, happiness and long life of His Highness 
and to the continued success and prosperity of his rule ” 

Mr. Cordery said: — Nawab Salar Jung, Jjadies and Gen tle- 

jji0xx, I rise to say a few words only of congratulation to the 

Minister on his finding himself able to lay before us so fair a 
record, both of achievement and of intention, in the eloquent 
speech to which wo have just had the pleasure of listening, 
* Two years have now passed since at an entertainment given iu 
compliment to his first nomination to his present high post, I 
ventured* to express my confidence that he would rise equal 
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to the great demands made by his position on his ability 
and integrity of purpose. And I am happy to be able to 
say that I have watched the experience and work of every 
month adding to his natural talents — to which we 
have received a convincing proof in his address of to- 
night— and to his other qualifications for facing the difficult 
and complicated problems with which he has had to deal in the 
management of the many conflicting interests, necessarily 
arising in a Native State of this magnitude and extent. The 
help and favour of His Highness tided him over many of the 
rocks through which he had to steer at the outset ; aud it is the 
Bincore desire and hope of the British Government that that 
favour will continue to be exercised in his support for many 
years to come. I will not follow his enumeration of his 
measures in detail; but with respect to His Highness’s offer of 
troops for service in Afghanistan, 1 may mention that I had the 
honour of conveying to His Highness Her Majesty’s grati- 
fication at that offer being made, and that I then remarked, 
as I would repeat on the present occasion, that, whether the 
troops were called out into the actual campaign, or whether 
events should prove this to be needless or not, yet the general 
knowledge of the fact that the loyalty of the Native States in 
India was at our back, was one of the best preventives of the 
evil which was then apprehended arising at all. I have also 
to acknowledge with many thanks the kindly manner in which 
Nawab Salar Jung has spoken of myself, and I can assure him 
that if he has found my advice of any service to him, it has 
been a pleasure to me to give it. I would conclude by 
cordially joining in the good wishes expressed that His High- 
ness may live to enjoy many more happy and auspicious 
anniversaries of his accession. 







